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Each  uumber  contaiaa  a special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 

“ FOR  I^VSTAXCE  : ’’ 

l8  gold  appi*eciating  in  'oalue  ? 

That  is  hard  to  sag.  Compared  with  labor,  it  is  steadily  depreciating.  In  each  five 
year  period  of  the  last  fifty  years,  a given  amount  of  labor  commanded  higher  wages  in  gold 
than  in  any  similar  period  before. 

But  suppose  gold  has  appreciated. 

Then  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  wage-earner.  Wholesale  piices  of  goods  change 
daily,  retail  prices  every  weeJc  or  two,  but  wages  only  once  or  twice  a year,  or  even 
less  frequently.  This  means  that  the  wage-earner,  paid  on  a gold  basis,  can  get  more  and 
moi'e  goods  for  the  wages  he  receives. 

What  would  he  the  effect  upon  the  American  farmer  of  expressing  his  prices  in  silver? 

If  he  got  the  same  price  in  silver  that  he  now  gets  in  gold,  he  would  receive  only  half  the 
purchasing  power  he  now  gets.  If  prices  doubled  he  would  get  just  the  saim  that  he  now 
gets;  in  one  case  he  would  lose  and  in  the  other  he  would  make  nothing. 

Why  are  the  silver  dollars  called  the  “ Dollars  of  the  Fathers?'' 

Because  the-  Fathers  made  very  few  of  them,  called  silver's  expulsion  of  gold  **an  un- 
happy experience,"  and  changed  tlie  law  so  that  gold  drove  out  silver, 
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IWOXKY  AXI>  ITS  :?IATERIALS. 

What  is  money  ? 

Anything  that  circulates  freely  and  customarily  between  man  and  man  in  exchange 
for  services  and  merchandise. 

What  two  main  classes  of  money  are  there  ? 

Merchandise  and  promises  to  pay  merchandise. 

Give  examples  of  each. 

Skins,  shells,  metals,  etc.,  are  merchandise  and  serve  the  purpose  of  money  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  desired  for  use  or  ornament  by  any  community  of  men.  Pieces 
of  paper  and  like  substance  serve  as  money  when  they  convey  to  the  bearer  the  right  to 
a certain  quantity  of  specified  merchandise. 

Why  have  gold  and  silver,  more  than  other  things,  come  to  be  used  as  money  7 

Because  they  are  desired  by  all  men,  everywhere  and  at  all  timea 
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Where  wages  and  prices  are  very  low,  and  transactions  rare  and  petty,  gold  coins 
wo  lid  be  too  small  or  too  valuable  for  convenient  use.  Where  wages  and  prices  are 
liigh,  and  exchanges  frequent  and  large  in  amount,  silver  coins  would  be  too  heavy,  or 
toe  many  of  them  would  be  needed  for  convenient  use. 

What  do  the  money  metals  indicate,  then,  as  to  a country's  condition  ? 

The  brass  “ cash  ” of  China  indicate  that  the  people  are  in  a state  of  extreme  degra- 
d it  ion ; the  silver  dollar  of  Mexico  indicates  a higher ^condil  ion  of  the  people  ; the  gold 
(‘nin  and  its  paper  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
im  irate  the  highest  industrial  condition. 

Whence  comes  the  idea  that  while  gold  may  do  for  the  rich,  silver  money  is  more 
sui  ’able  for  poor  people  ? 

From  a confusion  of  quantity  with  value.  Of  food  a man  needs  quantity  and  the 
ch  aper  it  is  the  more  easily  he  can  procure  it.  Of  money  he  needs  value,  and  it  is  no* 

eai  ier  to  earn  a dollar's  worth  of  silver  than  a dollar’s  worth  of  gold. 

France,  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  ]\Ionetary  Union,  of  course  uses  little  or  no  gold  ? 

On  the  contrary,  she  has  a larger  stock  of  gold  than  any  other  countr}^  of  Europe  or 
Ai  lerica  ; she  has  $275,000,000  more  than  England  has. 

And  India— gold  not  being  a legal  tender,  or  used  commonly  as  money— of  course 
tin  people  there  care  nothing  for  gold? 

Far  from  that  ; a commission  ^in  1866  reported  that  the  desire  for  the  coinage  of 
go  d -was  universal  in  India.  The  net  imports  of  gold  into  India  since  the  metal  was 
de  nonetized  in  1835  have  been  $750,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  in  the 
CO  intry  $600,000,000  of  gold  when  it  ceased,  under  British  jurisdiction,  to  be  coined. 

But  if  all  the  nations  want  gold  will  there  be  enough  to  go  around  ? 

We  can  have  the  best,  and  it  would  he  an  extraordinary  spectacle  of  self-abnegation 

foi  the  United  States  to  take  silver  in  order  that  there  might  be  gold  enough  for  other 
na  ions. 

Is  not  the  gold  giving  out  ? 

There  was  produced  in  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1850  152,779,050 
tin  5 ounces  of  gold,  and  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1894  there  was  produced  (the  figures 
fo]  1894  being  partly  estimated)  261,669,379  fine  ounces.  In  the  first  five  years  of 
Ca  lifornia  and  Australia  production  the  world’s  production  was  32,051,621  fine  ounces, 
an  I in  the  past  five  years  it  was  31,894,537  fine  ounces.  During  the  past  ten  years  there 
ha  t been  an  increase  in  the  output  of  every  important  gold  yielding  country. 

Is  not  the  total  stock  of  gold  very  small  ? 

If  it  were  needed  in  large  quantities  it  would  be  insufficient.  But  last  year’s  product 
be  iten  in  to  a leaf  would  cover  55  square  miles,  or  drawn  into  thread  would  reach  the 
su  1 four  times. 

But  does  not  the  expansion  of  commerce  make  greatly  increased  demands  for  gold 
m<  mey  ? 

There  is  computed  by  the  Mint  Bureau  to  be  in  the  world  $3,965,900,000  of  gold 
m(  ney.  The  largest  net  movement  of  gold  to  or  from  any  country  in  any  one  of  the 
las  t;  30  years  was  $97,466,127  net  imports  of  the  United  States  in  1881.  This  is  less 
th;  .n  two  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  present  stock  of  gold  money,  excluding  the  con- 
sic  erable  gold  hoards  of  China  and  the  enormous  gold  hoards  of  India. 

Does  not  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  arts  make  it  too  valuable  for  money  ? 

No  ; its  only  competitor,  silver,  is  being  disused  because  it  has  not  value  enough. 
If  roll  could  deprive  iron  of  its  specific  gravity  you  could  not  make  weights  from  it. 

Is  not  the  use  of  the  gold  standard  by  England  a reason  why  we  should  use  some- 
thi  Qg  else  ? 

Not  unless  the  use  of  other  modern  improvements  by  England  is  a reason  why  wf 
sh'  »uld  refuse  them,  and  stick  to  stage  coaches  instead  of  building  railways^ 

' Is  not  England  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  gold  ? 
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No  ; Englishmen  lend  or  invest  pounds  sterling,  and  they  get  their  returns  in  pound^^ 
sterling,  and  it  U a thing  of  small  importance  to  them  how  many  dollars  or  rupees  o: 
taels  make  a pound. 

FIAT  MONEY  AND  LEGAL  TENDER. 

Are  paper  representatives  of  merchandise  just  as  good  for  monetary  use  as  merchan 
disc  itself  ? 

They  are  better,  because  lighter  and  more  convenient,  if  every  person  is  sure  that 
the  promise  on  them  will  be  kept  in  full  and  at  all  times. 

Besides  merchandise  and  promises  to  pay  merchandise  is  there  any  other  kind  of  money! 

Yes.  “ fiat " money,  which  is  a piece  of  paper  or  other  thing  of  insignificant  value 
on  which  is  stamped  a statement  that  it  is  so  much  money. 

AVhere  does  it  get  its  name  ? 

From  the  fact  that  “ fiat  ” means  “ let  there  be,”  and  is  the  expression  attributed  tc 
the  Creator  when  He  made  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 

Can  any  human  being  or  government  create  an3rthing  ? 

It  cannot. 

Why  is  not  " fiat”  money  successful  ? 

Because,  as  President  Lincoln  said,  you  can  fool  some  people  all  the  time  and  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

But  why  shouldn’t  it  succeed  ? 

Because  men  will  not  give  their  labor  or  goods  for  nothing. 

Couldn't  people  be  brought  to  use  “ fiat  ” money  ? 

Reason  and  common  sense  are  against  it,  and  experience  proves  that  they  won't 
Besides,  if  you  were  asked  to  fix  your  wages  or  prices  in  “ rallods'’  how  many  would 
you  charge  ? 

I don’t  know  how  much  a “ rallod  ” is. 

Well,  you  know  as  much  about  the  value  of  a rallod  ” as  you  would  about  the 
value  of  a dollar  if  it  were  not  a specific  quantity  of  something. 

Can  Congress  determine  how  many  yards  of  clcth  or  bushels  of  grain,  an  ounce  Oi 
gold,  or  of  silver,  shall  equal  in  value  ? 

It  cannot. 

What  is  to  prevent the  Constitution  ? 

Not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the  constitution  of  man.  Congress 
can  no  more  regulate  the  relative  intensities  of  human  desire  than  it  can  regulate  the 
length  of  day  or  night. 

If  Congress  can  make  25.8  grains  of  gold  a dollar  can  it  not  make  a piece  of  paper 
seven  inches  by  three  a dollar  ? 

Yes,  but  that  kind  of  a dollar  would  not  buy  anything. 

Cannot  Congress  pass  a legal  tender  act  ? 

Oh,  yes,  if  a man  in  the  past  has  loaned  a thousand  dollars  Congress  can  say  that 
the  debtor  is  discharged  when  he  offers  a thousand  worthless  “ fiat  ” dollars. 

Isn’t  that  making  **  fiat  ” dollars  just  as  good  as  any  other  kind  of  dollars  ? 

It  is  so  far  as  giving  the  debtor  the  thousand  dollars  that  he  ought  to  pay  his  credito? 
but  it  does  not  help  a man  to  buy  food  and  clothes,  because  the  merchant  will  raise 
prices  for  a while  and  finally  refuse  to  sell  at  all. 

What  would  the  merchant  do  then  ? 

Keep  his  goods  till  he  found  customers  who  would  barter  their  merchandise  for  hit 

Are  not  legal  tender  acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  ? 

Not  much  ; they  are  passed  by  the  men  who  issue  bad  money  to  try  to  force  it  into 
circulation  ; good  money  will  go  of  itself. 

Give  an  illustration. 

When  the  Russian  Government  was  using  marten  skins,  which  had  a value,  as  money 
in  its  eastern  dominions,  it  got  short  of  funds,  as  governments  are  apt  to,  and  it  cut  ofi 
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tt  e scalps  of  the  martens  and  compelled  the  people  whom  it  owed  for  labor  or  material 
U take  a scalp  for  a whole  skin. 

By  whom  have  cheap  moneys  always  been  introduced  ? 

By  smart  financiers  and  impecunious  kings. 

What  is  the  earliest  example  ? 

It  was  one  of  the  crimes  of  Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  about  400  B.  C.  that  as 
i ristotle  says  : “When  he  was  short  of  money  he  coined  some  tin,  and  having  con- 
fined an  assembly  he  spoke  much  on  behalf  of  the  new  coinage;  and  they  passed  a 
d icree,  even  against  their  will,  that  each  would  consider  what  he  should  take  of  it  as 
K.  Iver  and  not  as  a baser  metal.” 

Mention  a modern  instance. 

Emir  Abdullahi  coined  a quantity  of  copper  cartridges  which  the  Egyptian  troops 
1(  ft  when  they  evacuated  Harar  in  1886,  and  ordered  the  brokers  to  exchange  them  at 
t]  le  rate  of  one  silver  thaler  for  21  coppers.  That  is,  he  established  a mint  ratio.  With 
nmch  denunciation  of  the  sin  of  usury,  and  of  the  crimes  of  the  “ money  power” 
tl  le  Emir  commanded  the  people  to  receive  the  coppers  under  penalty  of  flogging  and 
I nprisonment. 

What  was  the  result  ? 

A German  traveler  who  visited  the  town  soon  after  this  says  that  the  consequence 
1 a tumble  in  the  value  of  all  property  ; the  Gallas  of  the  neighboring  district  kept 
a way  from  the  market,  and  this  caused  distress  and  embarrassment. 

Did  not  the  cheap  money  raise  prices  and  boom  business  ? 

On  the  contrary,  silver  disappeared  and  trade  was  checked. 

If  tM  people  thought  the  Government  would  not  bo  able  to  redeem  its  promissory 
c otes  in  ^old  would  it  make  any  difference  in  their  treatment  of  the  different  kinds  of 
c arrency  ? 

It  would,  indeed. 

Has  it  ever  happened  ? 

Several  times  when  it  seemed  likely  that  Congress  would  pass  a bill  for  the  free 
< olnage  of  silver,  people  who  held  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Government  got  them  re- 
( eemed  in  gold  and  put  the  gold  away. 

Did  anything  of  that  kind  happen  in  1893  ? 

Early  that  year  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  so  low  that  people  were  afraid 
I i wouldn’t  hold  out,  and  banks  or  individuals  who  held  “Sherman”  notes,  or  green- 
1 ocks,  turned  them  into  gold  at  the  Treasury. 

VOLUME  OF  MONEY  AND  PRICES. 

Did  the  Act  of  1873  cut  the  volume  of  our  money  in  two  ? 

It  demonetized  no  silver  money  then  in  existence. ' 

But  the  disuse  of  silver  for  coinage  must  have  destroyed  one  demand  for  the  metal 
I nd  contributed  to  its  fall  in  price  ? 

On  the  contrary,  over  four  times  as  much  silver  was  used  in  making  trade  dollars 
\ 8 had  been  used  for  eighty  years  in  making  standard  dollars. 

Were  the  trade  dollars  legal  tenders  ? 

No,  but  it  took  just  as  much  of  the  product  of  the  mine  to  make  them  as  though 
1 hey  had  been  legal  tenders. 

Has  there  not  been  a great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  silver  used  in  this  country 
i s money  since  1873  ? 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase.  All  the  silver  dollars  coined  down  to  1873, 
t nd  all  the  minor  silver  coined  down  to  1853,  when  it  ceased  to  be  legal  tender,  amounted  to 
I bout  $83,000,000.  Since  then  w^e  have  had  thirty-five  millions  of  trade  dollars  and  over 
^23,000,000  of  standard  dollars,  and  $124,583,685  worth  of  silver  bullion  stored  in 
\ he  Treasury  and  represented  by  “ Sherman  ” notes. 
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How  much  demonetization  of  silver  has  there  really  been  ? 

The  sales  of  silver  by  Germany  from  1873  to  1892  were  115,822,813  fine  ounces, 
which  is  6 per  cent,  of  the  world’s  production  in  that  period  and  not  far  from  two 
years’  product  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  this  was  used  again  as  money, 
and  there  were  small  sales  of  silver  by  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Practically  all  the 
German  sales  were  completed  sixteen  years  ago. 

Then  prices  can  not  have  fallen  on  account  of  contraction  ? 

There  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  used  as  currency. 

But  isn’t  it  the  volume  of  the  “money  of  ultimate  redemption”  that  regulates  prices  ? 

This  theory  was  invented  after  the  theory  that  the  volume  of  all  money  regulated 
prices  had  been  exploded  by  facts.  If  there  were  such  a scarcity  of  money  of  all  kinds 
that  people  couldn’t  get  it  to  buy  with,  and  nobody  had  credit  enough  to  get  goods  and 
have  them  charged  to  him,  then  the  contraction  of  the  currency  would  reduce  prices. 
But  paper  money  or  book  credits  would  permit  buying  to  go  on,  so  that  there  is  no  con 
ceivable  way  in  which  the  “ money  of  ultimate  redemption,”  in  distinction  from  other 
money,  could  affect  prices.  When  there  is  a great  expansion  of  credit  the  readiness  of 
people  to  buy  raises  prices  without  any  addition  to  the  amount  of  money.  It  is  business 
that  makes  the  volume  of  the  currency,  and  not  the  volume  of  the  currency  that  makeff 
business. 

Has  there  been  a reduction  of  the  “ money  of  ultimate  redemption  ” since  1873  ? 

There  has  not  even  been  a reduction  of  this  part  of  the  currency.  In  1873  there  wat 
no  “ money  of  ultimate  redemption  ” in  the  country  except  a trifle  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  1880,  just  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  gold  coin  amounted  to  $351,- 
841,206,  and  at  the  end  of  1894  there  was  $583,834,599  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  and 
$46,305,066  of  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury. 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the  country  and  the  amount  in 

1873  and  at  the  end  of  1894  ? 

In  1873  there  was  $774,445,610  in  the  country,  of  which  $751,881,809  or  $18.04 
was  outside  the  Treasury ; in  1894  there  was  $2,241,980,552  in  all,  of  which 
$1,637,226,451,  or  $23.72  cajy/fa  was  in  circulation.  Including  money  in  the  Treasury 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  per  capita,  was  $24.05  in  1880  and  $35.46  in  1894 

What  was  the  per  capita  amount  of  “ money  of  ultimate  redemption  ” in  July  188C 
and  December  1894  ? 

The  gold  coin,  together  with  the  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $7.01 
per  inhabitant  in  1880  and  $9.13  in  1894. 

Has  there  been  in  Europe  a large  contraction  of  the  money  of  ultimate  redemption  "T 

No  ; the  following  figures,  except  for  the  Bank  of  France  this  year,  are  from  a paper 
submitted  by  Prof.  W.  Lexis  to  the  German  silver  commission  of  1894:  Germany  ha# 
twice  as  much  gold  and  silver  money  as  she  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  her  present  stock 
of  gold.  $595,000,000,  is  greater  than  her  stock  of  both  gold  and  silver,  $404,600,000,  in 
1873.  The  population  has  increased  one-fourth  while  the  specie  has  doubled.  Since 
1873  France  has  increased  her  specie  $357,000,000  ; the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  ha# 
increased  since  1874  $215,000,000,  and  the  population  has  remained  stationary.  The 
net  imports  of  gold  into  England  from  1873  to  1892  were  $180,880,000. 

What  is  the  per  capita  circulation  in  France  ? 

According  to  the  estimates  of  our  Mint  Bureau,  gold  $21.54,  silver  $12.85,  papf 
$2.31,  in  all  $36.70. 

What  is  the  capita  circulation  of  Germany? 

Gold  $12.65,  silver  $4.35,  paper  $1.78,  in  all  $18.78. 

Are  prices  twice  as  high  in  France  as  in  Germany? 

Of  course  not. 

How  does  money  minister  to  human  happiness? 

By  leaving  its  possessor  in  exchange  for  something  he  wishes. 
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Does  everybody  speed  all  the  money  he  gets? 

Everybody  except  the  man  who  puls  his  money  away  in  a stocking. 

But  what  about  the  men  who  save  money? 

That  is  a mere  form  of  expression.  We  say  a man  saves  money  when  he  spends 
SI  oney  for  investments,  or  lends  it  to  a bank  to  be  loaned  again. 

Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  seller  to  have  dollars  that  come  easily  ? 

Obviously. 

Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  buyer  to  have  dollars  that  go  easily? 

Certainly  not . 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  a cheap  dollar? 

None:  every  man  takes  in  and  pays  out  the  same  kind  of  dollars  and  the  same  num- 

D ir  of  them. 

Every  man? 

The  man  who  has  borrowed  more  valuable  dollars  and  is  permitted  to  repay  less 
f iluable  dollars,  of  course,  gains  by  the  process,  but  ninety-seven  or  ninety  eight  per 
0 mt.  of  money  is  used  in  current  purchases,  and  here  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long;  the 
'J  jllar  that  comes  easily  goes  easily. 

What  is  the  ideal  dollar  ? 

One  that  will  buy  a great  deal  when  you  are  spending  it  with  other  people,  and  that 
f dll  buy  very  little  when  other  people  are  spending  it  with  you. 

If  Congress  should  enact  that  25.8  grains  of  gold  and  sixty  pounds  of  wheat  shall 

ic  interchangeable,  would  that  make  “dollar  wheat”  ? 

Certainly  not.  If  the  Government  offered  to  exchange  gold  and  wheat  on  this  basis 
! 11  the  wheat  in  the  world  would  be  offered  to  it  when  the  commercial  price  was 
)wer,  and  when  the  commercial  price  was  higher  nc  wheat  would  be  offered  to  the 

4 ,'overnment;  it  would  all  go  in  pursuit  of  the  higher  price. 

Suppose  we  established  the  silver  standard  here,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  prices? 

They  would  probably  rise  ? 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

Not  much,  but  the  silver  men  insist  that  prices  have  not  changed  in  silver-using 
ountries  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  metal. 

A rise  of  prices  would  be  a good  thing,  would  it  not  ? 

It  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  sellers  for  a while,  but  in  the  long  run  all  men  are 
myers  and  all  men  are  sellers,  and  when  the  change  was  completed  everybody  would 
a in  the  same  relative  position  as  l>efore. 

Would  not  every  one  receive  more  money  ? 

Every  man  would  receive  twice  as  many  dollars,  and  each  dollar  would  be  worth 

^alf  as  much. 

How  is  that  ? 

If  the  law  declared  that  30  pounds  of  wheat  should  be  a bushel,  every  farmer 
vould  have  twic^.  as  many  bushels  as  he  has  now,  but  each  bushel  would  be  worth  only 

idlf  as  much. 

If  we  made  30  pounds  of  wheat  a bushel,  would  we  not  get  twice  as  much  money 
rom  an  Englishman  for  a ton  of  wheat  as  we  now  get  ? 

Not  much. 

If  we  introduced  a cheaper  kind  of  dollar  so  that  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  shouia 
:e  doubled  here,  would  not  that  double  the  price  in  Europe  ? 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  American  farmer  of  expressing  his  prices  in  silver  7 
If  he  got  the  same  price  in  silver  that  he  now  gets  in  gold,  he  would  receive  only 
lalf  the  purchasing  power  he  now  gets.  If  prices  doubled  he  would  get  just  the  same 
,Uat  he  now  gets;  in  one  case  he  would  lose,  and  in  the  other  case  he  would  make  nothing. 
Might  not  prices  go  up  more  than  double  ? 
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Why  should  they  ? If  30  pounds  of  wheat  made  a bushel,  a man  could  not  possibly 
have  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  as  he  has  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  would  adopt  the  silver  standard  we  could  drive  English 
goods  out  of  silver-using  countries  ; how  could  that  be  done  ? 

If  our  manufacturers  would  take  the  same  number  of  silver  dollars  that  they  now 
take  of  gold  dollars,  it  would  amount  to  cutting  their  prices  in  two,  and,  of  course, 
they  would  undersell  England. 

How  would  the  manufacturers  like  that  ? 

They  say  prices  are  too  low  now. 

But  suppose  that  bimetallism  raised  the  value  of  silver  ? 

Then  we  would  not  be  underselling  England.  We  cannot  change  the  prices  of  our 
cotton  and  wheat  in  England,  or  of  our  cloths  and  machinery  in  South  America,  by  any 
currency  legislation  whatever,  and  least  of  all  can  we  raise  the  one  and  lower  the  other 
simultaneously  and  by  the  same  legislation. 

BIMETALLISM  IN  HISTORY. 

What  is  free  coinage  ? 

Exchanging  a pound  of  coin  for  a pound  of  bullion. 

Then  the  coin  would  circulate  at  its  bullion  value  ? 

Necessarily,  As  Burns  says  : 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

When  is  coinage  not  free  ? 

When  the  Government  buys  bullion,  and  makes  coins  worth  more  on  their  face  than 
their  bullion  value. 

At  what  value  does  such  coin  circulate  ? 

At  its  face  value,  if  limited  to  the  quantity  the  community  finds  it  necessary  to  use. 

If  there  were  free  coinage  of  silver  here  would  the  coins  circulate  at  their  bullion  value? 

Inevitably. 

Then  where  would  be  the  profit  of  the  producers  of  silver  ? 

They  could  only  benefit  from  an  increased  demand  for  silver  for  monetary  use.  As 
the  consumption  of  459.946,701  fine  ounces  of  silver  for  money  in  this  country  from 
1878  to  1893  did  not  prevent  the  fall  of  silver,  it  is  evident  that  the  mine  owners  can 
hope  for  nothing  in  this  direction  except  by  driving  gold  out  of  the  country,  and  re- 
placing it  with  silver.  Some  advocates  of  free  coinage  are  actuated  by  a desire  to  raise 
the  price  of  bullion,  and  others  by  a desire  to  lower  the  monetary  unit.  Both  of  these 
purposes  can  not  possibly  be  accomplished.  ' 

But  suppose  we  could  have  free  coinage  without  lowering  the  present  value  of  the  dollar? 

There  would  be  enormous  profits  for  the  owners  of  silver  mines. 

Does  bimetallism  consist  in  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  ? 

No,  it  consists,  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  in  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  and  so  far 
as  the  fact  goes  in  the  simultaneous  and  concurrent  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  with 
the  free  coinage  of  both. 

Does  bimetallism  exist  anywhere  ? 

Nowhere  ; not  even  in  France,  where  free  coinage  ceased  in  1878. 

Is  the  bullion  in  ten  silver  dollars  worth  the  bullion  in  an  eagle  ? 

Only  about  half  as  much. 

Was  that  always  so  ? 

No  ; when  the  first  mint  law  was  enacted  one  pound  of  gold  was  worth  fifteen 
pounds  of  silver,  or  that  was  the  conclusion  Alexander  Hamilton  reached  aftercareful 
investigation. 

The  United  States  was  an  independent  nation  ; why  did  it  not  make  its  own  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  trying  to  learn  what  the  ratio  in  Europe  was  ? 

Because  lilr.  Hamilton  and  the  other  founders  of  this  nation  were  men  of  sense,  who 
dealt  with  facts  and  not  with  dreams. 
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Vlr.  Jeffersoa  was  particularly  antagonistic  to  the  “effete  monarchies,”  was  he  not  ? 
He  entertained  extreme  views  of  the  power  of  the  American  people  ; he  certainly  must 
ha>  e insisted  on  their  right  to  make  any  ratio  that  was  for  their  interest,  and  as  they 
we  e poor  their  interest  must  have  been  to  have  poor  money. 

On  the  contrary,  he  said  : “ Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proper- 
tioi  is  altogether ; to  inquire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries 
wil  h which  we  shall  principally  be  connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an  average  from 
th€  m/' 

It  is  said  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  sole  monetary  unit  from  1792  to  1873. 

It  is  not  so.  The  act  of  1793  provided  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a certain 
rat  o,  on  the  same  terms.  A single  unit  was  struck  in  silver  and  multiples  of  the  unit 
in  j ;old,  because  a gold  dollar  is  inconveniently  small,  and  a ten-dollar  silver  piece  would 
be  ibsurd. 

How  did  Alexander  Hamilton  understand  the  unit  ? 

In  his  mint  report  he  said  : “If  each  of  them  [gold  and  silver]  be  as  valid  as  the 
otl  er  in  payments  to  any  amounts,  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  effectual  sense  either  of 
th(  m can  be  deemed  the  money  unit,  rather  than  the  other.  If  the  general  declaration 
thi  t> the  dollar  shall  be  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  could  be  understood  to 
giv  3 it  a superior  legality  in  payments,  the  institution  of  coins  of  gold,  and  the  declara- 
tio  i that  each  of  them  shall  be  equal  to  a certain  number  of  dollars  would  appear  to 
dc5  troy  that  inference.” 

But  it  is  urged  that  in  1834  it  was  the  gold  dollar  and  not  the  silver  dollar  wh®se 
we  ght  was  changed. 

That  was  because  the  gold  dollar  had  been  driven  out  of  use,  and  its  weight  could 
be  changed  without  effect  upon  business. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  act  of  1793  made  the  silver  dollar  the  exclusive  standard 
wc  aid  it  be  true  that  it  remained  so  till  1873  ? 

No,  for  the  gold  dollar  was  made  in  1849. 

What  conclusive  evidence  is  there  that  the  standard  and  the  material  of  the  one  dol- 
lar piece  are  not  identical  ? 

The  fact  that  the  coinage  of  the  gold  dollar  was  stopped  in  1890,  while  silver  dollars 
art  still  coined  but  the  gold  standard  prevails  in  our  coinage. 

Qf  course  gold  and  silver  remained  at  the  ratio  Congress  fixed  ? 

They  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ; when  the  market  ratio  changed  a little  gold  disap- 
pej  red  and  left  the  country  with  a silver  circulation. 

Who  says  so  ? 

The  currency  committee  of  Congress  in  its  report  of  February  2,  1831,  said  of  the 
mi  it  ratio  established  by  Hamilton  : “ It  is  sufficient  to  know  by  unhappy  experience 
tht  t its  tendency  is  to  rid  us  of  a gold  currency  and  leave  us  nothing  but  silver.” 

What  else  ? 

Secretary  Ingham,  May  4,  1830,  in  response  to  a Senate  resolution  of  inquiry,  said  ; 
“ 'he  history  of  coinage  proves  that  little  reliance  can  be  jilaced  on  artificial  regulations 
of  elative  values  of  the  standard  measure  of  property  as  a means  of  maintaining  a regu- 
lar currency  of  uniform  value.  * * * The  proposition  that  there  can  be  but  one 
sta  idard  in  fact  is  self-evident.  * * * The  history  of  coinage  abounds  with  mint 
ref  ulations  to  keep  gold  and  silver  together,  and  statutes  prohibiting  under  severe  pen- 
alt  es  the  exportation  of  either  ; all  of  which  have  disappointed  every  expectation  of 
th(  ir  projectors.” 

Any  more  testimony  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  C.  P.  White’s  select  committee  of  the  House  on  coins  said  in  a report,  June  30, 
lSi2*  “ The  committee  * * * cannot  ascertain  that  both  metals  have  ever  circu- 
lat  ;d  simultaneously,  concurrently  and  indiscriminately  in  any  country  where  there  are 
ba  iks,  or  money  dealers,” 


Is  that  all  ? 

No  ; Thomas  II.  Benton  said  in  the  Senate  that  everybody  knew  that  gold  was 
undervalued  and  “ expelled  from  circulation.”  Finally  Congress,  in  1834,  raised 
the  mint  price  of  gold  from  15  ounces  of  silver  per  ounce  to  16  ounces  of  silver  per  ounce. 

Why  are  the  silver  dollars  called  the  “Dollars  of  the  Fathers  T ” 

Because  the  Fathers  made  very  few  of  them,  called  silver’s  expulsion  of  gold  an 
“ unhappy  experience  ” of  the  country,  and  changed  the  law  so  that  gold  drove  out  silver. 

Was  not  the  silver  dollar  extensively  coined  by  the  Fathers? 

From  17v)3  to  '850,  when  California  gold  entered  the  circulation,  there  were  coined 
2,450,990  silver  dodars  and  $85,446,392  in  gold. 

Who  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars? 

It  was  stopped  in  1805  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  was  the  coinage  resumed? 

Only  a thousand  silver  dollars  were  coined  in  the  eight  years  Andrew  Jackson  wai 
President  ; the  regular  coinage  was  resumed  under  the  Administration  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  was  accused  of  being  an  aristocrat  and  of  using  gold  spoons. 

When  Congress  offered  sixteen  ounces  of  silvei'at  the  mint  for  an  ounce  of  gold, 
did  silver  stay  in  circulation? 

No  ; silver  went  where  an  ounce  of  it  was  worth  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an 
ounce  of  gold. 

What  evidence  of  that  is  there? 

In  1853  Congress  reduced  the  weight  of  the  halves,  quarters  and  dimes,  making 
them  worth  more  as  nnoney  than  as  bullion,  and  Representative  C.  L.  Dunham  said 
in  a speech  Feb.  1,  1853  ; “ There  is,  then,  a constant  stimulant  to  gather  up  every 
silver  coin  and  send  it  to  market  as  bullion  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and  the  result  li 
the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  small  change  for  the  ordinary  small  business  transac- 
tions.” Twenty  years  later  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  stopped  on  the  plainly 
declared  ground  that  it  had  long  ceased  to  circulate. 

Has  any  other  country  had  difficulty  in  keeping  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  at  the 
the  same  time? 

Yes  ; the  English  Government  of  India  readjusted  the  weights  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  four  times  between  1769  and  1835  in  its  efforts  to  keep  both  in  circulation,  but 
did  not  succeed, and  finally  gave  it  up  and  made  silver  the  exclusive  legal  tender  in  1835. 

What!  Did  Englishmen  demonetize  gold? 

They  did,  and  nearly  thirty  years  afterward  the  Imperial  Government  refused  to 
sanction  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  to  make  gold  a legal  tender. 

But  bimetallism  was  a great  success  in  France? 

It  did  not  secure  the  concurrent  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  the  main 
object  of  bimetallism  according  to  most  of  its  advocates.  From  early  in  this  century 
till  1850  gold  circulated  little  in  France,  but  for  several  years  after  1850  gold  predomi- 
nated, and  silver  became  so  scarce  that  the  minor  pieces  were  reduced  in  weight  in 
1865,  as  ours  were  in  1853,  to  keep  them  in  circulation. 

What  authorities  substantiate  this? 

Michael  Chevalier,  Robert  Giffen  and  Clarmont  DanieB. 

What  statistics  corroborate  them? 

From  1815  to  1821  France  exported,  net,  fourteen  million  dollars  of  silver ; from 
1821  to  1853  she  imported  $615,000,000  ; then  gold  came  in,  and  in  the  succeeding 
twelve  years  she  exported  $332,000,000  of  silver  ; the  Latin  Union  was  formed  in  1865, 
and  in  the  following  six  years  the  silver  net  imports  amounted  to  $111,000,000  ; in 
1872  they  were  $19,000,000  ; in  1873  they  rose  to  $35,000,000,  and  in  1874  to  $69,900,. 
090  ; then  the  coinage  of  silver  was  restricted  and  the  import  fell  to  less  than  $23,000,- 
000  in  1878 ; then  the  free  coinage  or  silver  was  wholly  stopped,  and  the  net  import  of 
silver  fell  two  years  later  to  $7,000,000. 
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What  event  corroborates  them? 

In  addition  to  the  alteration  of  the  minor  coinage,  the  establishment  of  the  Latin 
t nion. 

Why  was  the  Latin  Union  formed? 

Because  by  separate  action  the  several  nations  could  not  keep  gold  and  siver  in 
C'  incurrent  circulation. 

But  if  individual  nations  could  not  do  this,  the  monetary  union  proved  the  power 

0 several  nations  acting  together  to  accomplish  it? 

It  proved  that  they  could  not  do  it.  Nine  years  after  the  Union  was  formed  the 
p ice  of  silver  fell  a little  and  Franee  had  to  restrict  the  free  coinage  ; In  1878  free  coin- 
aj  ;e  in  the  Latin  Union  was  suspended. 

Was  not  the  fall  of  silver  due  to  the  action  of  Germany  in  establishing  the  gold 
standard  ? 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  cause  was  ; the  Latin  IMonetary  Union  was  unable 
t(  keep  silver  and  gold  together.  In  proposing  the  restriction  of  free  silver  coinage 
L jon  Say  attributed  the  fall  of  silver  to  the  sales  of  silver  by  Germany,  the  increased 
p oduction  by  American  mines  and  the  decreased  absorption  by  India.  The  Latin 
U aion  could  not  prevent  any  of  these  things,  or  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver 
Ir  spite  of  them. 

Has  any  other  nation  found  bimetallism  impracticable? 

England  did  not  establish  the  single  gold  standard  till  after  two  centuries  of  fail- 
u:  e to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  concurrent  circulation. 

Did  not  English  bankers  send  Ernest  Seyd  here  with  money  to  bribe  Congressmen 
tc  pass  the  Act  of  1873  ? 

That  has  not  only  been  said,  but  in  Denver  it  has  been  sworn  to.  The  fact  is  that 
W r.  Seyd  was  a distinguished  bimetallist,  who  wuote  many  books  and  pamphlets  in 
fa  70r  of  silver,  and  wrote  a long  letter  about  the  Act  of  1873  to  Mr.  Hooper,  who  had 
cl  arge  of  the  bill,  in  which  he  urged  the  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.  This 
le  ter  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  August  22,  1893. 

Did  not  New  York  money  dealers  procure  the  Act  of  1873  ? 

Representatives  Potter  and  Brooks  of  New  York  opposed  the  bill  and  were  accused 

01  doing  so  in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  bullion  brokers. 

Was  not  the  act  procured  surreptitiously  ? 

It  was  printed  over  and  over  again  ; opinions  on  it  were  solicited  by  the  Treasury 
ot  icials  from  many  persons  who  understood  coinage  and  money  matters,  and  it  was 
d(  bated  on  several  occasions  in  Congre.ss  during  two  years  or  more. 

But  at  least  the  dropping  of  the  silver  dollar  was  concealed  from  Congress,  was  it  not? 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  April  9, 1872,  Judge  Kelley  said  : “ It  has  become  impos- 
sil  le  to  retain  an  American  dollar  in  this  country  except  in  collections  of  curiosities.” 
M '.  Hooper  said  the  silver  dollar  “ has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a coin  of  circulation," 
anl  that  the  Committee  had  concluded  that  “the  gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the 
m iney  unit  Mr.  Stoughton  said  that  the  principal  change  proposed  by  the  bill  was 
in  “more  clearly  specifying  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  * * * The  time  has 
CO  ne  in  this  country  when  the  gold  dollar  should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin 
re  )resentative  of  the  money  unit.  ” 

What  evidence  is  there  that  gold  was  the  standard  in  fact  much  earlier  ? 

In  supporting  the  coinage  bill  of  1853  Mr.  Dunham  said,  “ We  have  had  but  a single 
Btindardfor  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  has  been  and  now  is  gold.  We  pro 
po  ie  to  let  it  remain  so,  and  to  adapt  silver  to  it,  to  regulate  it  by  it.”  Mr.  Skelton  of 
N<  w Jersey  said,  “ Gold  is  the  only  standard  of  value  by  which  all  property  is  now 
m(  asured  ; it  is  virtually  the  only  currency  of  the  country.” 

Perhaps  free  coinage  would  raise  the  value  of  silver. 

Then  it  would  make  things  no  easier  for  the  debtor,  in  whose  behalf  most  of  the 

^er  agitation  has  been  carried  on. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  the  changes  from  gold  to  silver,  or  silver  to  gold,  that 
have  occurred  in  this  and  other  countries  and  the  change  from  gold  to  silver  that  would 
now  result  from  free  coinage  ? 

Just  the  difference  between  floating  down  stream  and  going  over  the  falls. 

Does  not  every  one  wish  all  the  money  he  can  get  ? 

He  wishes  all  the  wealth  he  can  get  ; he  does  not  wish  any  more  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  cash  than  is  necessary.  He  can  not  get  money  without  giving  something  for  it ; buy- 
ing it  with  merchandise,  and  he  will  not  buy  any  more  money,  to  keep  as  money,  than 
his  business  requires.  A farmer  will  not  keep  more  mowing  machines  than  he  ab- 
solutely needs,  and  he  will  not  keep  enough  to  do  all  his  mowing  at  once  ; Tie  will  use 
the  same  machine  over  and  over. 

Does  not  John  Stuart  IVIill  say  that  a large  volume  of  money  makes  prices  high,  and 
vice  versa  ? 

He  says  that  is  so  if  all  the  money  is  specie,  and  no  element  of  credit  enters  into  the 
transaction,  and  all  the  money  is  in  use  all  the  time  in  making  purchases,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  circulation  is  fixed,  conditions  which  never  occur  in  real  life.  The  quan- 
titative theory  of  money  is  a barren  ideality.” 

BANKS  AND  DEBTS. 

Which  do  banks  lend  the  most  of — money  or  credit  ? 

Credit.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  the  national  banks^alone  in  October.  1894, 
amounted  to  more  than  two  billion  dollars,  and  all  the  money  in  the  country  outside  of 
the  Treasury  was  only  a little  more  than  sixteen  hundred  millions. 

Whose  money  and  credit  do  they  loan  ? 

Their  own  capital  and  the  money  that  other  people  deposit  with  them.  The  capital 
of  the  national  banks  in  October,  1894,  was  less  than  seven  hundred  millions,  and  the 
deposits  were  nearly  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

How  do  the  banks  “corner  ” money  ? 

They  don’t  “corner”  money  ; they  can’t  corner  it.  Most  of  the  money  they  hold 
belongs  toother  people  who  can  draw  it  out  whenever  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Are  the  banks  debtors  to  the  amount  of  their  deposits  ? 

They  are,  and  would  be  benefited  like  other  debtors  if  they  could  repay  in  cheaper 
dollars  than  they  received. 

Then  why  do  they  not  favor  cheap  dollars  ? 

Because,  if  their  depositors  got  an  idea  that  if  they  did  not  hurry  they  might  be 
paid  in  cheap  dollars  they  would  hasten  to  take  out  their  deposits  and  thus  ruin  the 
banks. 

But  do  not  the  banks  make  money  dear  ? 

No;  money  is  dear  when  there  is  an  exceptional  demand  for  it,  or  when  depositors 
are  scared  and  withdraw  their  funds  so  that  the  banks  have  little  to  lend. 

What  does  “cheap  money  ” mean,  anyway  ? 

In  the  money  market  “cheap  money”  is  money  loaned  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
Sometimes  “cheap  money”  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  meant  money  of  which  a little 
merchandise  would  buy  a great  deal;  in  other  words,  high  prices.  The  two  things  are 
very  different. 

Is  credit  used  because  there  is  not  enough  currency  ? 

No.  It  is  used  to  supplement  capital  because  men  try  to  do  all  the  business  they  can; 
all  they  have  cash  for  and  all  they  have  credit  for.  It  is  used  to  supplement  currency 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

How  cheaper  ? 

Money  is  the  only  form  of  property  which  yields  no  return.  If  a man  had  $100,000 
in  currency,  but  his  business  did  not  imperatively  demand  that  he  have  over  $10,000  on 
hand  at  all  times,  he  would  put  $90,000  into  his  stock  of  goods,  or  his  “ plant,”  or  ex- 
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ch  inge  it  for  some  sort  of  certificate  or  security  that  would  bring  him  interest. 

And  then  if  he  had  to  pay  out  $20,000  all  at  once,  how  would  he  do  it  ? 

Draw  a check  on  his  credit  at  the  bank. 

And  does  the  banker  keep  on  hand  the  money  of  all  the  depositors  so  that  he  can 
pa  T all  their  checks  ? 

Oh,  no;  in  that  case  he  would  have  nothing  to  loan.  If  a dozen  men  make 
de  K)sits,  the  banker  feels  safe  in  lending  the  deposits  of  eight  or  nine  of  them 
be  :ause  not  more  than  three  or  four  will  want  their  money  at  any  one  time. 

Is  it  for  the  interest  of  banks  to  have  times  of  panic  and  stringency  ? 

Such  periods  are  disastrous  to  banks,  for  then  they  can  not  collect  the  money  they 

ha  re  loaned,  and  their  depositors  withdraw  their  deposits  and  the  securities  they  hold 
de  ireciate. 

But  what  about  the  malevolent  influences  of  “ Wall  Street  ?” 

“Wall  Street"  sometimes  means  legitimate  banking  and  sometimes  the  operations 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  two  things  are  wholly  dififenmt.  Bankers  do  not  approve 

of  stock  speculations,  though  the  truth  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  reflects  rather  than 
cai  ses  the  state  of  business. 

Is  not  gold  monometallism  in  the  interest  of  creditors  ? 

Confidence  and  security  is  peculiarly  important  to  debtors.  The  rate  of  interest  is 
dec  lining  while  the  price  of  labor  is  going  up.  In  other  words,  Man  is  worth  more  and 
Me  ney  is  worth  less.  Interest  is  particularly  low  in  England  and  it  has  not  been  unfav- 
ora  bly  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  the  gold  standard.  Before  1874,  the  discount  rate 
of  he  Bank  of  England  several  times  rose  to  eight  and  even  ten  per  cent.  Since  1874 
it  1 as  only  twice  risen  to  six  per  cent.  Free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  in  India,  and 
the  Lnited  States  repealed  the  Sherman  law,  in  1893;  in  the  year  from  February  22, 
18S 1,  to  February  22,  1895,  the  bank  rate  never  varied  from  two  per  cent. ; not  only  was 
the  rate  very  low,  but  it  was  the  first  time  for  eighteen  years  that  the  bank  rate  had  re- 
ma  ned  unchanged  for  twelve  months. 

.3  not  the  gold  standard  raising  the  rate  of  interest  here  ? 

?Io.  The  census  tables  show  that  of  all  the  real  estate  mortgages  in  1880,  46.6  per 
cen ..  were  at  5,  6 and  7 per  cent,  interest,  24.6  per  cent,  at  8 per  cent.,  and  27.2  per 
cen  . were  at  9,  10  and  12  per  cent,  interest.  In  1889  the  proportion  at  8 per  cent,  had 
not  changed  ; the  proportion  at  5,  6 and  7 per  cent,  had  increased  to  54.6  per  cent.,and 
the  proportion  at  9,  10  and  12  per  cent,  had  decreased  to  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Vhere  is  the  rate  of  interest  the  lowest  ? 

Vhere  the  accumulations  of  capital  are  largest,  and  where  the  security  of  the  invest- 
mei  ts  is  the  most  perfect. 

Vould  it  be  good  policy  for  the  debtors  to  shave  their  obligations  50  per  cent,  if  they 
got  the  chance  ? 

] f they  got  the  chance  it  would  be  human  nature  to  do  it,  but  if  they  were  con- 
tint  ously  borrowing,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  pay  them  to  do  it. 

■ Vho  can  borrow  on  the  best  terms  ? 

] ndividuals  aud  communities  who  are  the  most  certain  to  pay  in  full  and  on  time. 

] 3 the  debtor  generally  a poor  man  ? 

. L man  can  not  borrow  money  unless  he  can  give  security,  or  has  a place  in  business 
that  commands  confidence. 

ifho  are  the  creditors  ? 

1 [ore  than  eight  million  people  in  this  country  are  the  creditors  of  commercial  and 
savi  igs  banks  for  more  than  four  and  a half  billion  dollars  that  they  have  on  deposit. 
Mor  j than  a million  and  a half  persons  are  creditors  of  thirty  life  insurance  companies, 
to  tl  e amount  of  more  than  four  and  a half  billion  dollars  represented  by  their  policies; 
in  11  93  these  companies  disbursed  among  their  policy  holders  more  than  $110,000,000. 
The  building  associations  in  this  country  in  1893  had  about  a million  and  three- 
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quarters  of  shareholders  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  were  borrowers  ; 
the  amount  of  the  loans  due  by  one-fourth  to  the  whole  four-fourths  was  $443,000,000. 

Would  all  these  creditors  be  injured  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  dollar  ? 

Just  as  much  as  any  creditors  would. 

But  are  not  the  farmers  in  debt  ? 

Many  of  them  are  in  debt  on  their  current  accounts,  as  to  which  a change  in  the 
currency  system  would  have  very  little  influence.  According  to  the  census  less  than 
one  in  five  owes  money  on  a mortgage,  and  his  property  is  worth  three  times  the  obli- 
gation. 

Is  money  used  mostly  for  paying  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  for  buying  things  of  the 
merchant  ? 

Less  than  3 per  cent,  is  used  for  the  former  and  more  than  97  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 

How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

In  the  Census  year  there  were  less  than  two  billions  of  national,  State,  county, 
municipal  and  school  bonds,  about  six  billions  of  real  estate  mortgages,  and  five  and  a 
half  billions  of  railroad  bonds.  This  makes  in  all  thirteen  and.  a half  billions.  One  of 
the  popular  books  in  the  interest  of  silver  coinage  says  it  is  “ estimated  ” at  forty  bil- 
lions. Of  the  mortgages,  about  a billion  and  a quarter  may  be  paid  off  annually,  be- 
cause the  average  life  of  a mortgage  is  nearly  five  years.  The  public  and  railroad 
bonds  run  for  very  long  periods,  many  of  them  for  fifty  or  a hundred  years.  Not 
more  than  a quarter  of  a billion  of  them  are  paid  off  annually.  That  makes  a billion 
and  a half  of  bond  and  mortgage  payments  in  a year.  In  the  same  year  the  bank  clear- 
ings of  the  United  States,  after  deducting  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  amounted  to  fifty  billions,  of  which  a billion  aud  a half  is  3 per  cent.  But 
a large  amount  of  trading  done  in  cash  and  in  sections  where  there  are  no  banks,  does 
not  appear  in  the  bank  clearings,  and  should  be  added  to  the  fifty  millions.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  payments,  then,  would  be  considerably  less  than  3 per  cent.,  probably 
not  over  2 per  cent,  of  the  whole  use  of  money. 

DECLINE  OP  PRICES. 

Has  there  not  been  a great  decline  of  prices  since  1873  ? 

Yes. 

And  it  has  of  course  worked  a hardship  to  farmers  who  had  mortgaged  their  farms  ? 

That  is  true  in  a general  way,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  decline  fell  on  any  one 
mortgage,  the  average  life  of  which  is  less  than  five  years,  and  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable offset  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  things  farmers  have  to  buy  ? 

Has  the  fall  in  prices  been  approximately  uniform  ? 

It  has  not. 

What  does  that  indica*^  ? 


That  the  fall  can  not  be  due  to  a change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  for 
then  all  prices  would  be  affected  similarly. 

Where  do  you  get  your  information  ? 

From  the  voluminous  compilation  of  wholesale  prices  and  rates  of  wages  published 
in  1893  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

How  much  fall  does  that  show  in  cloths  and  clothing  ? 

On  the  basis  of  100  in  1860  the  prices  of  cloths  aud  clothing  rose  to  121.5  (gold)  in 
i873,  and  fell  to  81.1  in  1891. 

What  was  the  change  in  the  prices  of  metals  and  implements  ? 

On  the  basis  of  100  in  I860  they  rose  to  115.2  (gold)  in  1873,  and  fell  to  74.9  in  1891. 

And  the  products  of  agriculture  ? 

Barley,  corn,  cotton,  hemp,  oats,  meats,  rye,  tobacco  and  wheat,  averaged  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  importance,  and  on  the  basis  of  100  in  1860,  rose  to  106  (gold) 
in  1873  and  fell  to  98.4  in  1891. 
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Did  they  begin  to  fall  in  1873,  because  the  silver  dollar  was  then  abolished? 

No,  becaiise  they  began  to  fall  some  time  before  that.  From  100  in  1860  they  rose 
to  243.7  in  1864,  fell  to  97.3  the  next  year,  just  after  the  war,  rose  to  135.1  in  1867,  and 
th  m pretty  steadily  declined,  rising  to  123.4  in  1874,  and  120  in  1882. 

How  much  did  wages  fall? 

They  didn’t  fall;  they  rose  from  100  in  1860  to  147.4  (gold)  in  1873,  and  168.6  in 
18  H,  averaging  the  various  occupations,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  them. 

How  do  you  account  for  these  fluctuations? 

The  reductions  were  generally  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  machinery  and 
im  proved  processes  have  reduced  the  cost  of  production.  These  would  not  affect  labor, 
an  1 wages  ro.se  ; and  they  would  affect  th  production  of  metals  and  textiles  more  than 
ag  icultural  products,  and  the  former  fell  more  than  the  latter. 

Has  there  been  any  other  great  cause  of  lower  prices? 

Yes  ; the  freight  tariffs  on  more  than  a dozen  leading  railroads  have  fallen  62  per 
ce)  it.  m twenty  years  according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

How  has  this  affected  wheat? 

About  1869,  when  the  lakes  were  closed  the  railroads  got  over  60  cents  a bushel  for 
ha  ding  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ; they  have  since  done  it  for  six  cents.  In 
18: 4 the  rate  by  lake  and  canal  was  24.47  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  1894  it  was  4.44  cents 

Has  there  been  an  increase  of  whea  roduction  in  the  world  ? 

Figures  lately  published  in  Beerbohm’s  List  show  that  the  average  of  the  world’s 
wh  jat  crops  for  the  four  years,  1891-4,  was  204,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  four  years  1887-90.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  world’s 
cro  ? of  1894  was  220,375,000  bushels  greater  than  that  of  1891.  “ Bradstreet’s  ” makes 

the  increase  from  1889  to  1894  429,000,000  bushels.  The  world’s  consumption  is 
esti  mated  to  increase  only  twelve  to  sixteen  million  bushels  annually. 

A.ndwool? 

Hr.  S.  N.  D.  North  says  the  increase  in  the  four  chief  producing  countries  has  been 
loo  per  cent,  since  1870. 

Ind  cotton? 

The  average  of  the  last  three  crops  was  7,734,000  bales,  and  of  three  crops  twenty 
yea  -s  ago  3,659,000  bales.  ^ 

i.nd  sugar  ? 

j n twenty  years  the  world’s  sugar  crop  has  increased  from  less  than  three  million  to 
moi  3 than  eight  million  tons. 

] >0  not  farmers  suffer  from  the  competition  of  silver-using  countries? 

^ 'hey  suffer  somewhat  from  the  competition  of  India  in  wheat  and  cotton,  and  of 

e Argentine  Republic  in  wheat,  and  from  the  competition  of  gold-using  Australia  in 

woo  . But  the  export  of  wheat  and  cotton  from  India  is  scarcely  increasing  ; compar- 

mg  erms  of  years  it  is  decreasing.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  could  any  currency  legis- 

latK  n Imited  to  the  United  States  affect  the  European  price  of  cotton,  or  wheat  or 

woo  . 'The  prices  we  fix,  if  we  fix  any,  have  no  influence  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 

Ru&  lan  farmers  are  willing  to  sell  wheat  for  export  to  England,  unless,  indeed,  we  un- 
derl  id  them. 

A Thy  has  silver  declined? 

H .ainly  because  its  production  has  increased  very  rapidly;  in  the  five  years  1871-5 
the  I roduction  was  316,585,069  fine  ounces;  in  the  five  years  1889-93  it  was  698  196  000 
fine  1 lunces,  an  increase  of  about  120  per  cent. , and  the  increase  during  the  latter  five  years 

l I*"  ««'-"esponding  periods  the  production  of  gold  increased  from 

27,9.  5,068  fine  ounces  to  32,726,364  fine  ounces,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
creai  e durmg  the  latter  period  was  27  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  improved  con- 
ditio  1 of  the  working  classes  and  the  vast  expansion  of  commerce  has  made  silver  less 
suits  ffe  for  monetary  use.  Besides,  the  cost  of  producing  silver  has  declined. 
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What  evidence  is  there  of  that? 

Until  last  year  the  production  went  on  increasing  in  spite  of  thc7alling  price. 

Has  there  been  a great  increase  in  manufacturing  and  of  competition  among  manu- 
facturers? 

The  last  census  shows  an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  in  the  capital  engaged  in  manu- 
factoring  between  1880  and  1890. 

But  that  was  while  prices  were  going  down? 

Prices  were  going  down,  but  manufacturing  wasn’t.  The  population  increased  25 
per  cent.,  the  employes  of  manufacturing  establishments  increased  65  per  cent.,  and  the 
wages  they  received  increased  131  per  cent.  The  true  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty  in  the  United  States  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. 

But  these  figures  indicate  prosperity. 

There  were  financial  disturbances  in  1884  and  1890,  and  f.armers,  heavily  in  debt, 
lost  more  by  the  decline  of  prices  than  they  m.ade,  but  on  the  whole  the  country  was 
very  prosperous  from  1879  to  1893. 

Give  some  particulars  of  the  growth  cf  the  country  since  about  1873. 

Between  1870  and  1890  the  population  of  New  England  and  New  York  increased 
31  per  cent.,  but  between  1873  and  1894  the  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  in- 
creased 86  per  cent.,  and  the  .amount  of  their  deposits  increased  112  per  cent.  Between 
1870  and  1890  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  62  per  cent.,  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  insured  in  life  companies  that  report  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment increased  104  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  their  policies  increased  113  per  cent 
According  to  the  census  reports  the  true  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  United  States,  per  capita,  was  $780  in  1870,  $870  in  1880,  and  $1,039  in  1890.  The 
value  of  the  farms  in  the  six  States,  Illinoi.s,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Missouri  increased  64.6  per  cent,  between  18?0  and  1890,  and  deductins  the  population 
of  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over,  the  rest  of  the  population  in  those  States  in- 
creased 41.3  per  cent.  The  farm  values  in  the  six  States,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  increased  74  per  cent,  between  1870  and 
1890,  and  tie  population,  including  cities,  increased  54  ])er  cent.  Valuations  in  1870 
were  in  depreciated  currency.  From  1873  to  1893  the  increase  in  railroads  constructed 
and  in  operation  in  the  United  States  was  107,488  miles,  or  about  150  per  cent. 

Whiit  checked  the  course  of  prosperity  in  1893  ? 

The  silver  agitation.  Under  the  Sherman  law  in  three  years  about  $176,000,000  of 
paper  w.as  issued  against  purchases  of  silver.  The  country  did  not  need  such  an 
addition  to  the  circulation,  and  gold  went  rapidly  to  Europe.  The  Government’s  stock 
of  gold  was  reduced  lower  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Treasury  could  go  on  redeeming  its  paper  in  gold.  So  people  made  a rush  for  what 
gold  there  w'as  and  locked  it  up.  Bank  depositors  got  scared  and  drew  out  their 
deposits.  Banks  then  had  to  refuse  loans  for  lack  of  money,  and  merchants  who 
needed  accommodation  failed.  Manufacturers  who  needed  advances  had  to  shut  down 
Everybody  was  afraid  that  cheap  dollars  would  be  issued.  The  advocates  of  silver  kept 
insisting  that  they  would  force  the  issue  of  cheap  dollars,  so  Europeans  who  held 
American  securities  sent  them  back  to  this  country  to  be  sold  for  gold  before  the  silver 
era  was  established.  They  had  been  doing  this  from  the  time  the  Sherman  law  was 
passed,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  gold  had  been  going  out  of  the  country.  "As  a 
madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows  and  death,”  so  the  authors  of  this  devjistation 
point  gleefully  to  the  ruin  they  have  wrought  as  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  means  of  completing  it. 

To  what  extent  has  silver  legislation  affected  the  settlement  of  our  foreign  trade  ? 

In  the  first  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Bland-Allison  act,°there  was  a 
balance  due  us  on  merchandise  from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  $692,000,000,  but  we  got 
only  $162,000,000  in  soecie.  showing  that,  to  a great  extent,  we  were  paid  in  our  own 
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lotes,  or  more  accurately,  in  our  own  securities.  There  was  a gradual  recovery  of 
jonfidence  by  foreign  investors  in  us,  and  in  three  years,  1888-90,  the  specie  we  sent 
ibroad  and  the  specie  due  us  on  merchandise  balances  which  we  did  not  get  amounted  'j  / 
lo  only  $95,000,000.  But  in  the  three  years  of  the  Sherman  law  there  was  drawn  out 
from  this  country  $155,000,000  of  gold  and  $9,000,000  of  silver  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  balances  due  us  on  merchandise  amounted  to  $223,000,000.  Here  was  $388,- 
900,000  of  specie,  practically  all  gold,  which  the  country  lost,  most  of  it  because  it  ^ 

was  trying  to  “bull”  the  price  of  silver.  In  those  three  years  we  added  to  the 
currency  $176,607,980  of  silver  certificates  and  “ Sherman  ” notes,  and  lost  from  it 
$154,986,697  of  gold.  In  fifteen  years  of  silver  legislation  there  accrued  to  us 
balances  on  exports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $1,335,000,000,  in  addition  to  which 
we  exported  $119,000,000  of  silver,  and  yet  our  net  receipts  of  gold  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  $11,000,000. 

What  is  it  that  is  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  “bimetallism’  ? 

Silver  monometallism. 

NATIONAL  POLICY. 

As  ours  is  a debtor  country,  is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  reduce  the  money  unit  T 

No,  for  we  intend  to  go  on  using  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  our  great 
natural  resources,  and  it  is  not  for  our  interest  to  impair  our  credit.  -f 

Is  it  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  debtor  to  have  the  option  of  paying  in  gold  or  silver  7 

A man  has  to  pay  for  an  option,  and  a “ straddle  ’’  costs  more  than  a “ put  ’ or  a “call. 

What  are  our  trade  balances  with  gold  and  silver  countries?  4 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  due  us  on  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  a 
balance  of  about  $400,000,000  from  the  gold-using  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  was 
due  from  us  to  silver-using  countries  in  South  America  and  Asia  $128,000,000.  There 
was  due  us  a balance  of  more  than  $300,000,000  from  England.  The  amount  due 
from  us  to  England  for  interest  and  re-payments  of  principal  in  any  normal  year  was 
certainly  very  much  less  than  that. 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  Europe  of  the  silver  policy  of  the  United  States? 

We  have  tried  at  enormous  cost  to  keep  up  the  price  of  rupees  and  taels  for  the 
benefit  chiefiy  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  who  export  manufactured  goods  to  Asia. 

We  have  driven  gold  out  of  the  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  European  nations 
which  wished  to  establish  or  to  fortify  the  gold  standard. 

Did  any  people  who  were  receiving  gold  or  its  equivalent  for  their  labor  and  their  ^ 

grain  and  cotton  ever  clamor  for  the  debasement  of  the  money  standard? 

Never  in  the  world  till  a part  of  the  American  people  did  this  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Are  there  no  bimetallists  in  England  and  Germany? 

In  both  countries  there  are  men  who  desire  to  bring  about  international  bimetallism 
in  the  hope  of  raising  the  value  of  silver.  Nowhere  outside  the  United  States  do  men 
propose  that  their  own  country  shall  go  in  for  free  silvtir  coinage  alone. 

Where  are  workingmen  demanding  that  the  stamlard  by  which  their  wages  are 
paid  be  reduced  from  gold  to  silver? 

Only  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  are  not  the  silver  men  holding  out  magnificent  prospects  of  the  prosperity 
that  would  come  to  the  country  if  their  policy  prevailed? 

Y’es,  and  so  did  Jack  Cade,  when  he  announced,  “ There  shall  be  in  England 
seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a penny  ; the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ; 
and  I will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.  * * There  shall  be  no  money  ; all  shall 
eat  and  drink  on  my  score  ; and  I will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  maj  , 

agree  like  brothers  and  worship  me,  their  lord.” 


I 


